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| 
AGRICULTURAL. 


We do not know how to give more pleasure than 
by the republication of the following, which came | 
to us in the form-of a pamphlet. It is by the au- | 
thor of * Twice Told Tales,” whose pen ought not | 
to be suffered to cet dry. 


tive, patriotic, beautiful. 


It is imaginative, instruc 


Llow it puts to shame the | 
garbage in the form of rhyme which news « urriers | 
have been accustomed to circulate on New Year’s | 
Day. | 

— 

THE SISTER YEARS. 
Being the Carrier’s Address to the Patrons of the 
Salem Gazette, for the first of January, 1839. 


Last night, between eleven and twelve o'clock, | 
when the Old Year was leaving her final foot-prints | 
on the borders of Time’s empire, she found herself} 
in possession of a few spare moments, and sat down 
—of all places in the world—on the steps of our! 
new City Hall. The wintry moonlight showed that 
she looked weary of body, and sad of heart, like | 
many another wayfarer of earth. Her garments 
having been exposed to much foul weather and 
rough usage, were in very ill condition; and as the} 
hurry of her journey bad never before allowed her | 
o take an instant’s rest, her shoes were so worn as 
to be scarcely worth the mending. gut, after 
trudging only a little distance further, this poor 
Old Year was destined to enjoy a long, long sleep. 
I forgot to mention, that when she seated herself 
she de posite d by her side a very ca- 


on the steps, 
pacious band-box, in which, as is the custom among 
travellers of her sex, she carried a great deal of 
valuable property. Besides this luewage, there 
was a folio book under her arm, very much resem- 
Placing 


this volume across her knees, and resting her elbows 


bling the annual volume of a newspaper. 
upon it, with her forehead in her hands, the weary, 
bedraggled, world-worn Old Year heaved a heavy 
sigh, and appeared to be taking no very pleasant 
retrospect of her past existence. 

While she thus awaited the midnight knell, that 
was to summon her to the innumerable sisterhood 
of departed Years, there came a young maiden 
treading lightsomely on tip-toe along the street, 
from the direction o: the Railroad Depot. She was 
evidently a stranger, and perhaps had come to town 
by the evening train of cars. ‘There wasa smiling 
cheerfulness in this fair maiden’s face, which be- 
spoke her fully confident of a kind reception from 
the multitude of people, with whom she was soon 
to form acquaintance. Her dress was rather too 
airy for the season, and was bedizened with flutter- | 
ing ribbons and other vanities, which were likely 
soon to be rent away by the fierce storms, or to| 
fade in the hot sunshine, amid which she was to 
pursue her changeful course. But still she was a 
wonderfully pleasant looking figure, and had so 
much promise and such an indescribable hopeful- 
ness in her aspect, that hardly anybody could meet 
her without anticipating some very desirable thing 


—-the consummation of some long sought good— 


| hung upon her arm. 


|her on the steps of the City Hal 


from her kind offices, A few dismal characters 
} 


there may be, here and there about the world, who 


have so often been trifl: 


1 with by voung 


} 


maidens 
as promising as she, that they have now ceased to 


|pin any faith upon the skirts of the New Year. 


But, for my own part, | have great faith in her ; 
and should I live to see fifty more such, still 

each of those successive sisters, I all reckon 
upon receiving something that will be worth living 
for. 


The New Year—for this young maiden was no 


|less a personage—carried all her goods and chat- 
| 


tels in a basket of no great size or weight, which 


Old Year with great affection, and sat down beside 


|, waiting for the 





signal to begin her rambles through the world. 
1" St eh <s ; 

The two were own sisters, being both grand dauch- 
ters of Time; and though one looked so much 


older than the other, it was rather owing to hard- 
ships and trouble than to age, since there was but 
a twelvemonth’s difference | 


vetween them. 


“ Well, my dear sister,” said the New Year, af- 
of +; . } . + 
ter the first salutations, “you look almost tired t 


death. What have you been about during your 


sojourn in this part of Infinite Space ?” 
« Oh, I have it all recorded here in my Book of 


Chronicles,” answered the Old Year, in a h 


a 
wo 


tone. “There is nothing that would amuse you; 


and you will soon get sufficient knowledge of such 


matters from your own personal experience. It is 
but tiresome reading.” 

Nevertheless, shi turne d over th > 1e@aves « f th: 
folio, and glanced at them by the light of the 
moon, feeling an irresistible spell of interest in her 
own biography, although its inci lents were remem- 
bered without pleasure. ‘The volume, though shy 
termed it her Box k of Chroniclk 3, seemed to b 


neither more nor less thanthe SALEM GAZET 


ETT! 
- e ’ +} | } 
for 1838; in the : ccuracy Of which journal this 


sagacious Old Year had so much confidence, that 
she deemed it needless to record her doines with 
her own pen. 

“« My whole history,” continued she, “is here set 
down by a very able and faithful secretary of mine ; 
and, now that I have no further use for his services, 


I would recommend you to employ him on the same 


footing !” 


“What are his politics ?” 


inquired the New 


Year, with an air of grave deliberation, and a dubi- 

ous expression of countenance. “Not Whig, I 
A 

trust.” 


“ W hig—to the back bone,” answered her elder 
sister; “and whatever your own opinions may be 
his are not very likely to change. 
f fact may 


depended on, and you may gain from this volume 


rate, his narratives pretty safely be 


a compendious summary of my efforts and achieve- 
ments, my good and evil fortune; and, in som 
degree, of my thoughts and feelings throughout my 
earthly career. Men will not look back to me as 
a very distinguished Year, in any part of the 
world.” 


She greeted the disconsolate 


lof Whig or Tory, with thei 
labout Banks and the Sub 


| Texas, the Florida War, and a million of other 





“What have you been doing in the political 
way >” asked the New Year. 

‘Why my course here in the United States,” 
suid the Old Year “though perhaps I ought to 


| 

ylush at the ¢ fession—my politic l « rse, | 
+ ? } 

must acknow e, h been rather vac itory, 
etimes inclining towards the Whigs—then 


causing the Administration party to shout for tri- 
vinpAa—and now rain uplifting what seemed the 
i banner of the Opposition; so that 
historians will hardly know what to make of me, 


in this respect But the Loco Focos”— 

“1 do not like thes party nicknames,” interrupt- 
ed her sister, who seemed remarkably touchy about 
some points, “ Perhaps we shall part in better hu- 
mor, if we aveid any political discussion.” 

‘With all my heart,” replied the Old Year, who 
had already been t nented half to death with 
squabble f this kind. “I care not if the names 


interminable brawls 
Treasury, Abolition, 
17 ’ 


topics—which you will learn soon enough for your 


I 


own comfort—I care not, I say, if no whisper of 


these matters ever reaches my ears agaim. Yet 


they have occupied so large a share of my attention, 


that I scarcely know what else to tell you. There 
has indeed been a curious sort of war on the Cana- 
da border, where blood | treamed in the names 
f Liberty and Patriotism; but it must remain for 

me future, perhaps far distant Year, to tell whether 
or no those h rly names have been rightfully In- 
voked., Nothin Oo wuch depresses me, in my 
view of mortal affairS as to see high energies 


wasted, and human life aad happiness thrown away, 
for ends that appear oftentimes unwise; and still 
oftener remain unaccomplished. But the wi est 
people and the best keep a steadfast faith that the 
progress of mankind is onward and upward, and 
that the toil and anguish of the path serve to wear 

vay the imperfections of the Immortal Pilgrim, 


and will be felt no more, when they have done their 


«“ Perhaps,” cried the hopeful New Year—*« per- 
haps ] shall see that he ppy day . 

“| doubt whether it be so close at hand,” an- 
“ You will 
soon grow weary of looking for that blessed con- 


summation, and will turn for amusement (as has 


swered the Old Year, gravely smiling. 


frequently been my own practice) to the affairs of 


some sober littl« city, like this of Salem. Here 
new City Hall, which 
has been completed under my. ad:ninistration, and 


we sit, on the steps of the 


it weuld make vou laugh to se 


olitics, of which the Capitol at Washington is the 
rreat chess-board, is here played in miniature 
Burning Ambition finds its fuel here; here Patriot- 
ism speaxs boldly in the pe ople ’s be half, and vir- 
tuous Economy demands retrenehment in the em- 


luments of a lamp-lighter; here the Aldermen 
range their senatorial dignity around the Mayor’s 
chair of state, and the Common Council feel that 


hey have liberty in charge. In short, human 
} 


iq 


WCakneCss @! 


strength, passion and policy, man’s 


» how the came of 
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tendencies, his aims and modes of pursuing them, 


iracter, and his character in the 
studied almost as well here as on the 
theatre of nations; and with this great advantage, 


lesson ever so disastrous, its Lilliputian 


¢i)) 1 
cope ! Tak 


the beholder su ile.’ 
‘Tlave you done much for the linprovement of 
sked the New Year. 


what ttle | have seen, it appears to be ancient 


“ Judging from 


1d time-worn.” 


‘] have opened the Railroad,” said the elder 
vear, nd half a doz tline dl you will hear 
he b 1] which once summoned the \I ny: of a 
Spanish Convent to their devotions,) announcing 
the arrival or departure of the cars. Old Salem 
now wears a much livelier expression than when | 
first beheld her. Strangers 1 ble down from 
Boston by hundreds at a time. New faces throng 
in Essex treet. Railroad hacks and omnibusses 
rattle over the pavements. There is a perceptible 
igcrease of ovster-shops, and other establishments 


for the accommodation of a transitory diurnal mul- 


titude. Buta more important change awaits the 
venerable town. An immense accumulation of 
musty prejudices will be carried off by the free 
circulation of society. 


A peculiarity of character, 
of which the inhabitants themselves 
sible, will be rubbed down and worn away by the 
Much of the re 
1] 


there will likewise be a few 


Whether for better or Worse, 


attrition of foreign substances. 


sult will be cood : 


things not so good. 


there will be a probable diminution of the moral 
inflive ne ealth, and the sway of an aristocratic 
class, Which, from 1 era far beyond my memory, 
has held lominion here than in any other 
New Env! af ‘ 

The Old Ye hvving talked away nearly all of 
ie) tle rema Ing breath, now closed her Book of 
Cli , and was about to take har departure. 
Bu ter detained her a while )iger, by in- 


ine the contents of the huge band box, which 


s! wis paimlulty lucowe along With her. 
Jhese are merely a few trifles,” replied the 
) \e . which I have picked up im my ralibles, 
ng to deposite, in the receptacle of things 
pa id Lorgotten. We sisterhood ot Years never 
carry anything real valuable out of the world 


Here are patterns of most of the fashions 


which | brought ito vorue, and which have alrea- 


with us. 


dy lived out their allotted term. You will supply 
their place, with others equally ephemeral. lere 
put up in little China pots, like rouge, is a consid- 
erable lot of beautiful women’s bloom, which the 
disconsolate fair ones owe me a bitter grudge for 
stealing. I have likewise a quantity of men’s dark 
hair, instead of which, I have left grey Jocks, or 
none at all. The tears of widows and other afflict- 
ed mortals, who have received comfort during the 
last twelve months, are preserved in some dozen of 
essence bottles, well corked and sealed. I have 
several bundles of love-letters, eloquently breatiny 
1] 


an eternity of burning passion, which grew co 
More- 
+ 


over, here is an assortment of many thousand bro- 


and perished, almost before the ink was dry. 


ken promises, and other broken ware, all very light 
and packed into little space. The heaviest articles 
in my possession are a large parcel of disappointed 


hopes, which, a little while ago, were buoyant 


enough to have inflated Mr Lauriat’s balloon. 

“T have a fine lot of hopes here in my basket,” 
remarked the New Year. 
smelling flower—a species of rose.” 

$6 They soon lose their perfume,” 


“They are a sweet- 


replied the 


sombre Old Year. . What else have you brought 


to insure a welcome from the discontented race of 
inortals ?”’ 

“Why, to say the truth, little or nothing else,” 
said her sister, with a smile—“save a few new 
Annuals and Almanacks, and some New Year’s 
But [ heartily wish well to 


tals, and inean to do all I can for their im- 


oifts for the childre n. 
poor m 

7 ” 
provement and happiness, 


‘{t isa good resolution,” rejoined the Old Year ; 


ind, by th way, I have a plent ful assortment of 
fy od re lutions, which have now grown so stale 
and m Isty, that [am ashamed toc ury them any 
furthie Only for fear that the city authorities 


would send constable Mansfield, with a warrant 


after me, | should toss them into the street at once. 
Many other matters go to make up the contents of 
my band-box; but the whole lot would not fetch a 
ingle bid, even at an auction of worn out furni- 


ture; and as they are worth nothing either to you 
or anybody else, I need not trouble you with a 
lot yer calaiogue a 

* And must Lalso pick up such worthless lnggage 
in my travels >” asked the New Year. 

“ Most certainly —and well if you have no heav- 
” And now, 
my dear sister, I must bid you farewell, earnestly 


r load to bear,” repli d the other. 





and exhorting you to act ept no eratitude 


nor good will from this peevish, unreasonable, in- 


e, ill-intending and worse-behaving world, 


considerat 
Tlowever warmly its inhabitants may seem to wel- 
‘ome you, yet, do what you may, and lavish on 


them what means of happiness you please, they 


i 
will still be complaining—still craving what It is 
not in your power to give,—still looking forward to 
some other Year for the accomplishment of projects 
which cught never to have been formed, and which 
if successful, would only provide new occasions of 
discontent. If these ridiculous people ever see 
anything tolerable in you, it will be after you are 
gone forever.” 

“ But 1,” cried the fresh-hearted New Year, “I 
shall try to leave men wiser than I find them. I 
will offer them freely whatever good gifts Provi- 
dence permits me to distribute, and will tell them 
to be thankful for what they 


hopeful for more; and surely, if they are not abso- 


have, and humbly 


lute fools, they will condescend to be happy, and 
will allow me to be a happy Year. For my happi- 
ness must depend on them,” 

my poor sister!” said the 


« Alas for you, then, 
Old Year, sighing, as she uplifted her burthen, 
“ We grand children of Time are born to trouble. 
lluppiness, they say, dwells in the mansions of 
Eternity ; but we can only lead mortals thither, 
step by step, with reluctant murmurings, and our- 
selves must perish on the threshold. But hark! 
My task is done.” 

The clock in the tall steeple of Dr Emerson’s 
church struck twelve ; there was a response from 
Dr Flint’s, in the opposite quarter of the city; and 
while the strokes were yet dropping into the air, 
the Old Year either flitted or faded away—and not 


the wisdom and might of Angels, to say nothing of 


the remorseful yearnings of the millions who had 
used her ill, could have prevailed with that depart- 


ed Year to return one step. Hut she, in the com- 


pany of Time and al! her kindred, must hereafter 
hold a reckoning with mankind. So shall it be, 
likewise, with the maidenly New Year, who, as the 
clock ceased to strike, arose from the steps of the 
City Hall, and set out rather timorously on her 
earthly course. 


“A happy New Year!” cried a watchman, ey e- 
ing her figure very questionably, but without the 
Jeast suspicion that he was addressing the New 
Year in person, 

“Thank you kindly!” said the New Year; and 
she gave the 


vatchman one of the roses of hope 


from her basket. “ May this flower keep a sweet 
smell, long after I have bidden you good bye.” 
Then she stept on more briskly through the si- 
lent streets; and such as wert 
ment, heard her foot-fall, and said—“«The New 


Year is come!’ 


awake at the mo- 


Wherever there was a knot of 
midnight roisterers, they quaffed her health. She 
sighed, however, to perceive that the air was taint- 
ed—as the atmosphere of this world must continu- 
ally be—with the dying breaths of mortals who had 
lingered just long enough for her to bury them. 
Sut there were millions left alive, to rejoice at her 
coming ; 


and so she pursued her way with confi- 
dence, strewing emblematic flowers on the door-step 


of almost every dwelling which some 


persons will 
gather up and wear in their bosoms, and others will 
trample under foot. 


| The Carrier Boy can only say 
further, that, early this morning, she fille.! his bas- 
bet with New Year’s Addresses, assuring him that 
the whole city, with our new Mayor, and the Alder- 
men and Common Council at its head, would make 
Kind Patrons, 


NEW 


a general rush to secure copies. 
| 


re of the 


will not you redeem the ples 


YEAR ? 


We have unusual pleasure in presenting the 
readers of the N. E, Farmer with the agricultural 
T. Marshall of Watertown, N. 


Y. He speaks of himself in the beginning of the 


address of Josiah 


address as a mariner and shipmaster. It has al- 
most grown into a proverb that such men always 
make good farmers, The habits of command, of 
intelligent and exact observation, of order and dis- 
under diffi- 
culties, elements of character which are of indis- 


cipline, and energy and perseverance 


pensable importance in the successful management 
of a ship and its crew and the prosecution of an 
important voyage, qualify a man for the manage- 
ment of a farm, enable him to avail himself of 
the best aid and counsel, and insome wood measure 
supply the want of experience. The address in- 
Jt is true, 


H. C. 


dicates a reflecting and cultivated mind. 
sensible, instructive, and eloquent. 
AN ADDRESS. 

Delivered before an Agricultural Meeting at Plessis, 

Jefferson county, N. Y., on the 26th September , 


1838. By Jostan T. Marsnatt. 


3y the partiality of your Execetive Committee, 
I have been called upon to address you at this time. 
The occasion on which we have assembled, is one 
of novelty and interest. So far as we know, the 
meeting of this day may be deemed an experimen- 
tal one. County Fairs have been common through- 
out our Jand. But to-day a Jown—a new town, 
just in the infancy of its being—has sent its in- 
Agricultural Festival. 


\We have come together to see each other’s faces; 


habitants to mingle in an 


to amicably compete for prizes on the products of 


our labor; to seek improvement and _ pleasure. 
The har- 


vest is past, the summer is ended, and through the 


How fitting the time in which we meet! 


abounding goodness of the Great Creator, peace 
and plenty are within our borders. 
I have felt embarrassment, my friends, in select- 


ing a topic for your contemplation at this time. It 





. eee 


Nita 
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is not my desien to attempt to instruct you on mat 
ters pertaining to practical agriculture. I am not 


competent to do this, even if it were 


Some three years ago | came among you ignorant 
of the details of farmine. M\ boyhood was pass 
in a crowded city, and the most | then knew «¢ 
Acriculture was in the results which were broucht 
to the market place. My early manhood was spent 


ocean, and whi famlliar with 


ipon the you were 


the use of the piough, th flail, and the scythe; 


est, and the wilderness was made “to sing” for 
you, | was ploughing the main, familiar with the 
duties and toils of the seafaring life. While h 
ng u who could swing most hardily the axe, 
and ¢ ula prougn the st iohntest furrow vas entitied 
to the hest hon | was umong those who dee ed 
him the ost wortby oi re te who coul the a ck 
est pass the we uf earing; and who, when the 
mionty dnight te pest was on tne ship, coul¢ 
l nm | ¢ lfs ct } wIrse | 1 
Keep fh steadtast to he course m sor ou re 
it ho mai ii m,. le | i ild be a stranvel 
ry y 
‘his difference in our eat experienc D it 


venture no advice on practi harming, 


I come, then, to discuss this simple topic, viz; 


AGRICULTURAL OccuPa- 


TION 
On this point I may dwell with some little cla 
upon your attention; for to my mind there ts no 


1 


clearer proposition, than that the Farmers of this 


nation are a Ciass which sustains a position in our 





social system far higher than any of the other sec 
ular occupations ‘or many reasons they may 
ustly emed the Glory, the Strength, t boxes 
ier V of Sor ey 

let us cursorily notice a few things which go to 
make up the dignit f which I spe 

Its Numerical Strength.—lIt is a fair calculation 
that seven-eignth of the population of cly Zed 
countries beiong t this Class; the other elgnth 
occupying the 1 ks of comme ce, of manutactures 
and of tl liberal pursuits. It is estimat that 
in this country live-sixti ot the peopl ire aorl 
culturists This show us that farmers are the 
great strength of so ty: indeed, that they are 
society itself; h ng in their hands the ority 
of wealth, of physical power, of political and s 
influence, It is clearly within their option to 
mould all our institutions, as may pl them, to 
conti | thie ba ot bi XY. @4naG man our national i 
state laws. No one other class of citizens can 


compare with them in point of numbers. They are 


the MASS of the people, the bon i nd sinew, the 
great Constituent Llement of the body politic 


The. intiqn ily of this o scupation is an ther ele 
ment of its intrinsic dignity. 
There is a peculiar interest attached to th 


which has come down to our time from other and 
This is well. We 
perly pay deep respect to that which is 
Aged institutions, 
ration. We 


the door of our foretathers, and the moth-cankered 


distant ages. may very pro- 
ncient. 


like ace d nen, Ciaim our vene- 





love the old clock that ticked behind 
Bible into which they looked for the words of eter- 
nal life. 

the wel],” 


The “old oaken bucket which hangs in 


whence the men of other davs have 


quaffed, has a sort of sweredness in our estimation 


by reason of its age. Oh, yes; even the venera- 


ble oaks under which we 


our days, are looked upon with a feeling approach- 
And, 


In the rage for innovation, when 
will show us any new 


I 
ing to awe. as I before said, this is well. 
the cry lis, * who 


thing =” it is no trifling 


sat in the spring time of 


live cy f ‘ 
Vr atiol t 
is a DulW c, re 
\ maa v rl 
V e I Ih vine 
An hi 1 
int mri ture 


mana Eden wa 
_ . . 
Ihe farmer of 
that di i 
the wo tit 
the arts a \ 
est histori f 
P 

en ~ 
occ lo! S) t 
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we mee 


MR INGERSOLL’S PIGGERY. 


(Concluded.) 
Brookline, Dec. 24th, 1835. 
Dear Sir,— 

1 received your favor of the 21st ult., a long 
tine after its date, and not until it was much worn 
and chafed with its travels ere it reached me. | 
will endeavor to answer your enquiries in detail. 
The following is a “Summary yey ot the total 
quantity of each kind of food used in my | rery 
per annum,’ and the months in which they are 
used; beginning with the Ist of July, which i 
about ti time J begin to d ‘nd upol umumner 
\ etable Vi 

hush. 
July and August—Mangel wurtzel, roots, 
and tops being the thinnings from two 
squares each, containing 32 rods, ROO 
Summer squashes, 200 
Early cabbages, 100 
Seple mber, October and Noi f mber —_— 
Winter squashes or pumpins, 700 
Large drum head cabbage, “00 
‘Trimmings of mangel wurtzel 

turnips, &c. &c. 150 
December, January, February, March, 

/Apri— Mangel wurtzel,* (roots 200 

Carrots, 1O0 

Ruta bawa, 200 

Cabbaves, 1500 
May—Parsnips which are left in the ground 

during the winter, and allowed to grow 

in the spring, until their tops are from 4 

to Ginches high, when they are daily 

dug as wanted, and all boiled, 500 
June— Potatoes 250 


Karly lettuce, peas, chopped up vines and 
pods when the peas are full grown, though 
still ereen, 250 

Bushels, 


We always mix the vegetables by boiling some | 


sind in each kettle 


My firming, or rather gardening, goes upon the 
principle of cultivating but little ground, and by 
great attention to wet lares crops, and in some In- 
stances two from the same land. “he form of one 


piece constantly in cultivation is «@ oblong, thus 


divided with an alley or walk 4 ‘feet wide in the 
centre. 

No. 1. Of the upper side was sowed this year 
with mangel wurtzel, thinned evt several times as 


described ina fermer letter, and finally cabbage | 


plants set out two feet apart, (for winter crop,) ta- 
ken from square No. 3, of the lower side. 

No. , 3 
the next spring, to furnish food for the month of 


May. 


them, and they are very much liked by the hogs. 


Has now a crop of parsnips left to crow 
The frost, however severe, does not 


njure 


The adyantage of preserving without trouble through 


the winter makes them valuable. 


No. 3. 
slug in the month of May, and 4th of June was 
sowed with carrots, 


Upper side, produced parsnips that were 


Produce 237 bushels of the 
short kind. 


No. J. Of the lower side was cropped with 


earrots this year; of the long orange kind. Pro- |} 


duce 248 bushels, 


* Cabbages and mangel wurtzel used first. 


6550 | 


No. 2. 


seri 


Bore the crop of mangel wurtzel I de- 
ved to you in a former letter. 


No. 3. Cabbages 
“ee 


~The ground was laid out in | 


8 beds, 4 rods long, and 1 wide; the 12th June, it | 
was ywwed with Pomfret cabbage seed, in rows 2 
feet asunder. ‘They were thinned out, as plants 
were wanted to set other places, so as finally to 


Produce 500 bushels. 


lhis piece of land is constantly cropped in such | 

| b 
routine, that the same vegetable occupies the same 
square once in three year Each square is annu- 


ally manured with well rotted hog dung, and always 
it the rate of 4 cart loads for 40 cubic feet. The 
cabbage square has in addition 20 bushels of un- 
slacked wood ashes. 

The aggregate produce this year of the whole 
or 1 1-5 acres was as follows, viz: 


OG squares, 


® 1-2 rods wide 





wd 


lru 
‘ONT Spor ce 


SUT 8] Osf Vz 








ao 


bun yy 


can AA 
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Upper Side 
Mangel wurtzel tops 
boiled to- 


No. 1. 
and roots all 
gether, 510 bush. 

| Cabbages transplanted 500° do. 

. 1010 bush. 

|No. 2. Now filled with parsnips—no 

doubt, 500 do. 


No. 3. Carrots, 237 do. 
| Lower Side 

| No. 1. Carrots, 248 do. 
| No. Mangel wurtzel, 523° ao. 


2 

No, 3. Pomfret cabbages, 500 do. 
| 
| 
sushels, 3028 

Upon the borcers of this garden ground, which 
|is one rod wide, I have a row of fruit trees. Un- 
{der them we have lettuce, early cabbages, ruta 
| baga for transplanting, and such vegetables as our 
] 


family require. But upon the plat above described 


| nothing grows to shade the crops devoted to the 

A second piece of ground, contains a square 
acre, and is divided into 4 equal parts and cropped 
|in this manner, viz: 


| 1-4 acre, early potatoes and peas for family use. 


These two pieces of land are my sheet anchor 
—they are highly cultivated and neatly dressed, 
without a weed allowed to seed upon them. 

I annually cultivate besides, 3 acres of field 
land by breaking up | 1-2 acres, and laying down 
the same quantity, These 3 acres are cr py ed as 
follows, viz: 


Cr ‘ } 
250 to 300 bushels. 


l acre potatoes, 
1 acre winter squash or 
700 to 900 bushels. 
1000 bushe 
Roots, tops &c. 


given tosheep and 


pumpkins, 


1-2 acre cabbages 


1-4 acre mange] wurtzel 250 


cows. 
1-4 acre carrots, 250 
9500 bushels. 

These crops are an average for the last 3 years. 
My whole farm, (if it deserves that name,) is only 
21 acres, within a ring fence. 
or more is occupied by buildings, yards, and ap- 


Of which one acre 


proaches to them. 

To carry on all my operations I keep two hired 
men through the year, one of whom however, does 
the duty of house servant at the same time; and 
[ hire besides day laborers and cattle to plough, to 
amount of 150 dollars more. It occupies about 
the whole time of one man, to take care of my 
stock, consisting of 160 hogs, 60 sheep, 1 chaise 
horse, 1 cart horse, and one cow; though they are 
both together, and when the animals are fed, are 
employed in the gardens in summer, and in winter 
getting out manure for the next season. 

In answer to your question respecting the “ pro- 
bable marketable value of the vegetables on my 
farm,” I would observe that the kinds and quantities 


|of many which I raise, could not de sold at all; as 


| Of the peas, those not wanted, are chopped _ up, | 


This land is 
cleared soon enough for a crop of transplanted 
| Swedish turnips, or ruta baga. 


vines and all, and boiled in June. 


1-4 acre, summer squash. Produce 200 bushels. 
1-4 acre carrots. Produce 310 bushels. 
1-4 acre,cabbages. do. 560 do. 


for instance, the mangel wurtzel, ruta baga and all 
the tops and trimmings of others. Mr Quincy tells 
me, he this year sells carrots in Boston, after car- 
rying them 8 miles, at 9 dollars per ton, or 18 cents 
per bushel. Cabbages are sold by the load at 2 
cents each, or about 8 or 10 cents per bushel. 
Parsnips and winter squashes must be retailed, and 
pumpkins in any quantities would not sell for any- 
thing. 

To answer your question about market cardeners, 
I have endeavored to recollect who among my 
neighbors have been successful and long established 
in that line, and I cannot select a single individual 
who has not driven his own cart to market, until he 
had sons old enough to take his place, and thus by 
attending to the minutie of the business prevented 
that fraud and deception, that a gentleman farmer 
cannot easily avoid. When ! first bought my 


estate, I sat up a market cart, got a stout horse, 


rt 
and a man well recommended, but my daily receipts 
kept growing less and less; my man and horse 
were out late every evening, and after a vexatious 
and mortifying experiment, 1 was convinced, that | 
must either find a market for my vegetables upon 
the place, and under my own eyes, or give it up as 
a losing concern—for I could not bring my mind to 
the constant and daily competition, for trifling sums, 
which a man habituated to it from infancy, rather 
takes pleasure in. 

Manure bought in Boston, costs them two dol- 
lars per buck load, of 62 or 63 cubic feet, trod 
hard and moderately heaped, in its unrotted state. 
The expense of carting put at the lowest rate, can- 


‘not cost the farmer less than $1 50 per load, and 


when they bring it on hire, they charge $2 50. 
My whole stock annually furnishes three hundred 


; 
4 
3 
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such loads, which after using all I want, find a 
ready sale among the market gardeners in my neigh- 
borhood at 3 dollars per load, they taking it away 
with their own teams. 

This manure is without any mixture of pond 
mud, sods, &c. which, had I access to such materi- 


' 
bly increased. 


als, might be very profita 
As it respects steaming, instead of boiling veg 
etables, the only expense saved is fuel, for th 


same labor is necessary in filling and dischargin 
them. Our laboring people require to have their 
work simplified as much as possible, and their 
judgment not often called into exercise. Vere | 
to tell my man to steam 18 bushels of vegetables, 
and to give one-third of them 3 times a day to the 
stock, the consequence would be, that a much 
sreater quantity would be given at one time than 
another, and thouch the whole would be consuined 


in the course of the day, still the inequality of 
les in winter, par- 


ticularly the swill, must be very warm, which could 


feeding would be hurtful. Sesh 


not be at night with vegetables steamed in the 
morning. Upon the whole therefore, 1 prefer t 


] 
| 


say to him, “fill the kettle with vegetables, an 


zn 


room, put in one bushel of 


after they are boiled away sufficiently to mak 
cracked corn and « 
i 
} 


and give the whole for breakfast,” thus making out 
the exact ! j 
discretion. 

I sive the swill warm in summer, and almost hot 
in winter, and always sweet and fresh. In conver- 
sation with Dr. Derby, he argued upon the proprie- 
ty of feeding with sour food, and that cold. I 
have formerly tried it and satisfied myself it was 
wrong. Pigs may be habituated to eat it; but place 
this cold stuff in a trough, anda good smoking 
hot breakfast of mine in another beside it, and 


I will venture to say, they will soon show a prefer- | 


ence. 
I never spay sows, | 
knows the mode, which is to be regretted. They 


boar a tew weeks 


+ 


are sometimes admitted to the 


before killing. 


In yours received yesterday, through 
Lilly, you ask my opinion of the Byfiel 


Wells and 
l 


hogs. As breeders they are the worst I know. 


The sows have small litters and destroy them often- 
times by laying down without any care, They ar 
long coarse haired animals and very apt to be 


mangy, nevertheless to mix with almost any Oth 
breed, a Byfield boar is valuable, being a quiet 
race and disposed to get fat at an early age. 

The Bedford is a hardier kind, and make g 


nurses. But for our uses have too much lean meat 


in proportion to their fat—their hams from that cir- 


cumstance are excellent—a cross between a Byfie 
boar, and a Bedford sow furnishes a profitab] 
handsome stock. 


Inclosed is a sketch of my piggery. I thought 


it might assist you in determining the mode of 


building yours—I find mine convenient, and know 
not, that I could alter it advantageously. 

I have thus, my dear sir, atrempted to give a 
comprehensive answer to your interrovatories 3; 
there is yet anything not perfectly clear to you J] 
shall be happy to®xplain. 


My letter has run on to a great length, but your 


politeness, I trust, will excuse it. 
Your obedient 
Humble servant, 
NATHANIEL INGERSOLL. 
J. S. Skinner, Esa. 


line of duty, and leaving nothing to his | 


| 


vecause we have no o7e who 


breed of 


Trouch to feed Sows when they run in the Cel 


EXPLANATION, 


11. Inside pens for store pigs—6 feet square. 


12. Outside pens for store pios—4 feet by 6. 
a. Trouglis. 
b. Door. 


ec. Trough Door. 


Outside 
pen, drip ° | 





[ have found it necessary to have communict 


with all the pens, from the principal inside passages 
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yutside dor ire apt tf ve frozen down in 
vr 
in spaces at the ¢ is of the tr hs 
‘ 7 
r¢ Sliding’ de Ss a others are The 
’ ’ 
ir the bo ne house, are jad tieht with 
xr sows to tarrow n very severe w ther 
re all fed from the « mon passage un- 
hey eat mor fortable, and 1 
ire never filled up w th rain or snow lhe 
pens oF the sows, wh ney ive D - l 
in 1 cart na the manure rte< vay, 
vard for s ! Ss, may als be 
’ 
ind where the W 1 iearn 1 eat 
l ( 1 sha tro us hey 
holies sul ently 0 ior them to run out 
you wer re, I ha een obliged 6) 


he floor of my piggery, and have now ar- 


1 pens conform to the above sketch. 
so dug a we in the boiling house, and 
nose of the pump placed high enough to 
ter into the kettles. Should my spring 

l s, conduct the water that talls 

Lhe su ling, into ft vel] \j fat 
you W recollect, are fed upon t l 

eal 1 into tl cellar whe r t “ 

the ig 

‘Won't you write some lines on me?” said a 
ti roguish poet. “ Certainly, sir,” answer- 
ed the other with a polite bow As soon as the 


} 


back was turned, he chalked the word 


} ] 


) stealer,” between his shoulders. 
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Boston, WeEoNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1839 
NOTICE 

The subserily r, Commissioner of Ag 


ultural Survey, 


has taken, for the winter, an office at No. 52 North Mar- 


ket street, over the office of the New England Farmer 
and Agricultural Seed store, where he will be happy to 
see his agricultaral friends on the business of his appoint- 


ment 


He may be ordinarily found at his office from 9 to 12 


M.; and his agricultural friends will find his office open | 


, ' 
at all times of day, and the 


agricultural public ations and 
papere of the countrys rusal 


COLMAN. 


hand for their pe 


LIE NERY 


Jan. 1, 1834 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
The es 


proper occasion for the forming of good resolutions and 


mmencement of A Vear it alway 3 deeme d a 


plans of future conduct, 


duties or uses of such occasions We are far from think- 


ing this would be out of place in a Farmer's newspaper ; 


but it does not come immediately within our sphere 


Our main business is with business men, and our present 


object concerns busin arrangements at the 


OmMicnec- 
ment of the year 

Wi ire talking of the commencement of the year; 
and yet it is already someways on its journey, and a fifty- 
second part of itis gone. Thiscannot berecalled. The 
power of omnipotence, we speak tt with reverence, can- 
not make it as though it had not been. Sut it would be 
madness and folly on that account to forego our good 
purposes ; 


the execution of plans of whose propriety and“utility we 


“What thon doest, do qui ly Now 


Pay . are 
Beyond now no man is sure of the power or 


are eonvineced 
is the time 


the inclination to do anything; and if instead of a fifty- 


second a fifth part of the year should have passe d away, 


let it never be considered too late to lx gin the execution 
of a wise and useful purpose 


In looking at the general conduct and management of 
nothing stri 


most entire absence of all arrangement or system, all 


farmers, cos One more fore ily than the al- 
exactness and accounts. Tew men make any definite 
pl in for the management of their farms, but are w holly 
under the direction, if direction it may be called, of ca- 
price or accident. Few men tyeasure their land, their 
seed, or their crops 
nure applied, or the labor eX pe nded upon anyerop. Few 
know what they buy; what they sell ; and whether in the 
applic ation, use, or sale of their produce there is a gain 
or a loss. 
answer is, “that we get so little from our farms, that we 
are ashamed to do it; or we should discover that our 
farms are running us in debt, and therefore we are un- 
willing to do it; or it is so much trouble that we cannot 
do it’ These replies are all unreasonable and futile. 
They are not such as as to satisfy an intelligent and hon- 
est mind. It is not a question of half so much im- 


r little as 


portance whether we get much « whether 


we get all that we can get, and whether we get so 
much as to compensate fully the labor applied and the 
expense incurred in the cultivation. A farmer, who 
farms for mere pastime or amusement, or who having 
other resources is satisfied with the few ordinary supplies 


and conveniences, which almost any farm will furnish 


with little labor or expense, must not complain, if the | rangement and system. 


account of his farm should be short and meagre 


} things in a city wheree 


no reason to expect anything else. But a farmer, who is 


one truly and exclusively, whose dependence is on his 


farm, whose business is with his farm, ought not to be 


satistied until his farm is made to produce all that it is 


capable of producing ; and a farmer, who does this, will 


seldom have oceasion to be mortified at the result. In 


most cases there is no doubt it will much exceed bis ex- 


pectations We know that farmers in gene ral will give 


a diflerent account from this The first reason for their 


| 


doing so is that many of them, who profess to know, do 


not know accurately how the case stands with them 


They imagine, they think, they guess, they conjecture, 


they ‘lump the matter,” as it is often termed ; but they 
keep no accounts, and the } make out no particular, de- 
tailed, and faithful statement of the case. Another rea- 
son is, they seldom give the farm any credit for the com- 
forts and supplies, which it furnishes to the family with- 
out charge or notice. Let them have to buy all these 
very ounce of butter, every pound 
i] 


}of pork, every half peck of potatoes, every bunch of 


onions,and every pint of milk is tobe weighed, measured, 


}and paid for; and thea they can form a more just esti- 


We shall not discuss the moral | 


mate of what is to be credited to the farm. In judging 


of the proceeds or result of his farming, the farmer in 


general reckons only w! | 


iat he sells for cash; and makes 


no account of house-rent, fuel, bread, pork, beef, ta low, | 


vegetables, milk, &c &c., which are used for his family 
1 


land with which oftentimes much of his labor is paid for 


| keep accounts, an 
}accounts 


or to wait until another year before we begin | 


| robbe ry. 


} 
| 


fh OnmSssions are certal 


ily unjust to the farm, and pre- 
vent the exhibition of a true result. 


If it be true in the next place, as many sometimes as- 
sert, that if they kee p an exact account of their farming, 


it would be found that their farms are running them in 


This attention and time 


however, must be given to it every day. 


any farm account in the State 
If put off from 
day to day with the intention of doing up a week’s work 
ata ume many things will be forgotten or overlooked ; 
the matters to be remembered and noted will become 
accumulated and entangled ; and things will soon fall 
into irretrievable confusion. Fix atime of day and of 
every day when it shall be done; say, for example im- 
mediately after supper, and let it be a rule with you to 
do itas fixed and inviolable as your going to bed and 
your getting up. It will then occupy little time; it will 
cost comparatively no trouble; and it will be such a 
source of satisfaction and advantage to you as to compen- 


sate tenfold any pains or trouble it may require. 

At the commencement of the year, and while the sea- 
sou compels the farmer to remit the labors of the field, 
with all possible respect, we advise the farmer, to lay out 
the plan of the coming year’s work. Look over your 
farm and determine what you willdo with any and every 
piece of it; what crops you will raise; where you will 
raise, and how you will raise them. Determine that as 
far as your means extend, not a single acre or half acre 
shall remain unoccupied or unproductive. Determine as 
nearly as you can what manure you have to apply and 
how you will apply it; and what labor you will require 


and can afford to employ Look at your seeds that you 


nay seasonably determine whether vou have what you 
will want, in order that if deficient, you may be able to 


supply yourself early, while you can make a judicious 


| selection, and not leave the supply of this primary want 


'to a time, when you may not be able to supply yourself, 


debt, this is the strongest of all reasons why they should 


1 why they should look often inio these 
Itis great folly to pursue any business what- 


ever which canjbe pursued only ata certain loss. A man, 


who believes himself year after year continually sinking | 


deeper and deeper into debt, must be sensible 


th 


doing a great injustice to others 3 ind in most eases must 


become at last irretrievably involved. Suchinstances do 


indeed occur ; and a man, who knowingly sufiers him- 


self to beeome involved, when he might avoid it, has no 
justification ; and aman, who permits himself to contract 
debts, which he has at the time no reasonable expectation 
of ever being able to discharge, commits an act, which 


as it involves a gross breach and abuse of confidence, is 
more immoral and criminal than burglary or highway 
Ifaiman, therefore, entertains a slight suspi- 


cion that his farming is yearly involving him in debt, 


|} and he has no resources but from the farm to meet those 


Few keep “any account of the ma- 


If you ask why this is not done, the general 


| 
| 
| 
| 


debts, these are the strongest reasons why as a man of 
common honor and principle he should keep the most 
exact accounts, that he may save himself from the por- 
tending bankruptcy and shipwreck. In most cases how- 
ever, We regard such excuses for not keeping farm accounts 
as mere pretences without any just foundation. Men 
often find that their farming is unprofitable and involves 
them in debt. But in most cases this is not so properly 
to be charged to the farm as to a wantof skill, of industry, 
} 


of frugality ; to a neglect to make the best use of the 


means Which a man possesses ; or to an improvidence; 
ignorance, or mismanagement, which would cause a like 
failure in any business. 


The other reason, which men give why they do not 


that he is | 


or must take what you can get, not what you would 


choose Look next at your utentils and see that they 


are in the condition for use; and having laid you plans, 
prepare everything for a start as soon as spring shall give 


the word; and not when the stageman’s horn is blowing 


under your window have then to dress yourself and pack 
your trunk. Having got everything in this wise and 


careful condition of preparation determine that you will 





| keep a farm journal or diary, and begin it now. Take 


'account of every day’ 


keep farm accounts, that this would take too much time | 


and trouble, is one which an industrious and business- | 


man ought to be ashamed to give; and which few re- 


an account of stock and of produce on hand. Keep an 


; weather and employment ; where 


l; who helped you; how you 


what you d 


you wer 
did it. Charge the farm with all expenses of labor, tools, 


manure, stock, and seeds. Credit the farm with all its 


returns of every description. Measure every bushel of 
ve cetable Ss and grain 


Weizh every pound of butter and 


1 
Ciucese, 


Ascertain the ordinary amount of milk used for 
a day or a week that you may average the amount for the 
season, unless you choose to measure it out to your own 
family as you would to a buyer. Estimate honestly 
your loads of hay, corn-fodder, and straw, and keep an 
account of them. 


Disregard no minute details. Many 


little matters make large matters. Weigh your fatting 
and growing animals occasionally, that you may ascertain 
their gain; and sometimes by such means determine the 
important questions of the comparative value of different 
kinds of feed and management. In short, let nothing 
connected with your farm escape your attention, and then 
at the close of the year you will have the enviable satis- 
faction of knowing where you stand and how you stand; 
of determining those important questions which are con- 
tinually coming up to the farmer as to what is profitable 
and what is unprofitable ; what is the best way of doing 
a thing and what things are best to be done. At the 
close of the year, you will {vel like‘ man, who when he 
has retorned from a journey will be able to tell his friends 


and neighbors, where he has been, and what he has seen, 


° . . P she ‘ a,’ se = - “ - ° . 
spectable farmers would give, if they had once made the and what he has done ; and not like a man making the 


experiment. In this matter everything depends on ar- 


After matters are once methiodi- 


| 
| 
| 


same journey half asleep or half intoxicated, who sees 


nothing and knows nothing; spends as much time on 


ig He has | zed, half an hour a day will in general keep accurately, the road as the other man; pays as much for his passage ; 


oat hehe ake 
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suffers as much from fatigue; wears out his clothes, 


wastes his money, and perhaps from dissatisfaction with 


hiunself’ and a consciousness of criminal neglect, keeps 


himself all the time in bad humor; his milk is curdled ; 
his cofiee is thick ; his bedis hard; he abuses the horses, 
he scolds the driver, and quarrels with the passengers ; 
and returns to begin the journey of another year without 
being any wiser, or richer, or happier than when he set 
out ;—but begin he must, for here no man stops by the 
way ; and under such circumstances the end of the next 
Not so the far- 


mer, who knows what he is about; observes what he 


stage for such a man is easily foreseen 


does ; notes every occurrence ; cowpares one thing with 


another ; lays his plans wisely ; pursues them calmly but 


steadily ; and when he comes to the end of the year; can 


give you a perfect chart of his voyage with all his course | 


and every variation laid down upon it; and when he 


reaches the port, has all his accounts made up, his cargo 


with every package marked, weighed, labelled and in- | 


voiced; and his books ready for the application of the 


trial balance. 


dent management brings to the indiv idual himself is an 


ample equivalent for his labor ; and the benefit which | 


such an example of wise forethought and prudent con- 
4 
duct confers upon the community is direct, permanent, 


and immeasurable. Il. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEE K. 

No events of particular importance present themselves 
to be noticed. Congress appear to be mainly occupied 
in talking about some large rats, who have made “ pretty 
considerable”’ holes in some of the bags of the Treasury 
and abstracted freely of their contents. 
cat was asleep, or has lost her feline character and be- 
come more lamblike in her disposition, or whether long 
familiarity with some of the rats had given rise as often 
among other animals, to a tender and indulgent regard to 
them ; or by what means they batiled her vigilence are 
questions, which naturally arise among different mem- 
Whether this 


sort of granaries will answer, whether the rats are not 


bers of the family who owned the meal. 


likely in future times, w here the bags are scattered about 
in various directions over the whole farm,to be too much 
even for the best mousers ; and whether Uncle Sam shall 
build stone granaries all over his premises, are questions, 
which certainly there is no need of being in a hurry to 
settle 


, while we can have eight dollars apiece per day 


during the inquiry. 





BRIGHTON MARKET 
Reported torthe Nev. England Farmer. 

At Market, 450 Beef Cattle, (including 75 unsold 
Jast week,) 2000 Sheep, and 100 Swine; the Swine 
have been several times before reported. 1:0 Beef Cat- 
tle unsold. : 

Prices.— Reef Cattle.—We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz: First quality, $7 25a $750 Second 
quality, $6 50a $7 00. Third quality, $5 25 a 86 5! 

Sheep.—We notice sales at $2 75, $3 00, $3 bv, 
$3 75, and $5 00. 

Swine.—A |ot to close at 6. 
7. Atretail,6 1-228. 


—SMonvay, January 7, 1559 


A lot to peddle at 6 and 





THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported for the New Ergland Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week =~ wogeric 6. 


Janeauy, 2000. | TA.ol. 112, M. | 5, 2 Me Wind. 


‘| 
Monday, 31 § 18 \ 
Tuesday, 1 1 | 18 | > 
Wednesday, 2 14; 22 24 
Thursday, 3 26 6.,.ClOSS 33 | 
Friday, t 3 | 34 32 | 
Saturday, 5 | 28 | 34 | 28 | 
Sunday, 6 28 33 | 26 | 


The satisfaction which such wise and pru- 


Whether the | 


AMERICAN SILK GROWER’S GUIDE, 

On the art of raising the mulberry and silk and the system 
of su ‘cessive crops in each season . Set one edition ; eniargead 
and improved by William Keurick. Just published and for 

sale by Jose ph Breck & Co., at “- Seed Store and Agricul- 
Ket Street 


| ture | Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 52 North Ma 
Jan. 9, 1839 





Sn rennin 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER 
Joseph Breck & Co. atthe New 

| Warehouse and Seed Store. Nos. 51 an¢ 
| Street have tor sale 





Agricultnral 
2 North Market 


Hay and Stalk 





, Green’s Patent 





Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle, not before ap- 


? 
plied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom 


inent effects of this a pplication, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown hoy is suflicient 
to work it very efficiently. 7 ; 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which 
they cut, require sharpening less often than those of any 
other straw cutter. . 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 
the complicated machines in general use, to get out of order. 


MULBERRY TREES. 

Wa. Prince & Sows will make sales of trees and cut- 
tings of the genuine Chinese Morus Multicaulis, Morus Ex 
pansa, Alpine, Broussa, Canton and other varieties, delivera- 
ble to the purchasers at such period in the Spring, as is con 
venient to them, and will enter into contracts accordingly. 

Prices and terms for the trees and cuttings will be forward 
ed to all who may ap} ily for them by mail, as well as prices 
of Silk Worms’ Eags Mulberry Seeds, &c. The Multicau 
lis trees are remarkably vigorous, and as we first imported 
ihe genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the genu 
ine kind. Itis from this cause and from the great attention 
paid by them, that the trees that they have sold, have given 
universal satisfaction. 


Dec. 20, 1838. 2m Flushing, near New York. 





WANTED. 
A man and his wife, to goto Virginia, on a silk far 
knowledge of the cultivation of the mul! 


n, some 





verry wiil be neces 
sary. To such a person liberal encouregement will be giv 
en. Apply at the N. EB. Farmer Office, 51 & 52 North Mar 
ket Street. Jan. 2, 1839 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

Constantly on hand in small quantities, at the lowest mar- 
ket price. Orders directed to Mesars Winship, Brighton, 
Mass. or ieft at N. E. Farmer Office, will receive immediate 
attention. The plants will be safely packed and forw: 
to any part of the country. : 

Dec. 19. : 





irdea 


CARTER’S GUIDE BOARD BRANDS. 

A very useful article for country towns; they consist of an 
alphabet of letters, with a si ries of figures, hands, &c. of 
suitable size, (forty pieces in number.) well packed in a box 
A set of brands would probably serve a town fora 
and supply the necessary guide boards. The 
| burnt into the board, with a neat brand and may be read at 
}agreat distance and will endure until the bo urd perishes 
| Every town should be supplied with a set of these brands 
and if used in their poor houses, the guide boards would cost 


; merely nothing 


I 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY 
rr 10 
Asues, Pearl, per S ( 712 
Pot y7' 600 
Bi ‘ Fore ushel 1 2 00 
Lx t “6 200 2 
Beer mess harrel 17 00 17 50 
No. I 1450) 15 00 
prime, 1200) 12 50 
Beeswax, (Ame n ) 34 
Curese, new milk, _ 10 
FeaTHERS, northern, geese 
southern, gees , 46 
Fiax, (American 12 
Fisu, Cod, Grand Bank, ; . ta] 3 } 62 
Haddoek , ' | 
Macaeret, No. 1, : , » 75 
Flour, Genesee, casl 8 & 00 
Baltimore, Howa sire 50 3 62 
J limore vhart 5A 
Alexa l 
Rye » 50 
Meat, hh in, in fb ls : 1 ) 
Gaain: Corn, northern vellow bushel 1 1 
southern flat, yelle “6 | 93 94 
white, . " . j | y2 9% 
Rye, northern, . , ; 110} 115 
Barley, , , ' £00 1 05 
Oats, northern, (prime) . | “ 54 56 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs. | | 18 00 | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . : ; 1140011500 
Hops, Ist quality, ¥ ; pound | 17 i8 
2d quality, ° S 16 
Larp, Boston, lst soit 13 
southern, Ist sort : } ‘ 12 
LeatTuer, Phi adelphia city tannace $6 | 29 30 
do country do, | ‘ 27 
Balumore city tannage us : 28 
do. dry hides, . 6 24 25 
New York red, light, a oe, 23 25 
Boston, do. slaughter, ‘ 93 24 
Boston dry hides, ° ‘ >| 23 
Lime, best sort ‘ " < cask 5 00 
Oit, Sperm, Spring and Summer, . gallon , 
Winter, . , “ 1 08 110 
Whale, refined . “ ‘ 65 
Pr ASTER Paris, per ton of 2200 |bs. cask 9 87 : OD 
Pork, extra clear, ‘ , harrel | 25 90 | 26 00 
cicar | 24 00 | 2450 
Mess, . . 2200 2400 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, ° . bushel 263 275 
Red lop, souther rn, 30 1 00 
northern, . , “ 
Hemp, . . " 262! 300 
KF lax, : 2 l 1 87 
Red Clover. northern, pound | 
Southern Clover k " “ | 
Soap, American, No. 1, ; : “ 6 7 
” . No. 2, : “ 5 } 6 
TALLow, tried, . ; Z : “| 12 13 
Peazves, ist sort, . - pe M.!| 300) 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxon y ' leeces, pound | 57 62 
American, full blood, washed, ‘ 52 | 55 
do, 3-4ths do * 7 17 50 
1-2 do. “ |} 4 45 
1-4 and common, os 37 410 
saperfine, . . “ 52 55 
P 47 50 
: 30 35 





ISFON MARKET 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, . | pound 16 
southern and western - 14 
Pork, whol hogs, . . ° | - 10 
, ‘ ver I} | “6 ‘ 
PouLTRY, ] r ib., , , ° : } 12 
Burrer, tub, ° ‘ | ” 20 
iump, . . ° } 7 25 
Ea 3. . ° : . . } dozen 30 
PolTATOES, new ° ° . barrel l j 
Api as 75 
, ‘ ) 
CipER, . . . . . . Z . 200 | 225 








BONE MAN t RE. 

The suliscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the publi 
iat he has been in the Bone business more than te h years 
md has spent much tune and money to ascertain how } ones 
vay he converted to the best use, and js fully satisfied that 
they form the inost powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and 1s ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
will be promptly attended to. ; 

Orders may be left at my manufac tory, near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 


and Seed Store, No. 52 North Mark: : Street, Boston. 


Sept. au. NAHUM WARD. 
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ANEOUS., 


THE FARMER 


3 


Of all pursuits by man inventes 


Che ploughman is the best contented ; 
His « Hing’s good, his profits high, 
Andon his labors all rely 


Mechanics all by him are fed, 


ir bre id 


Of him the merchants seek th: 
ilis hand gives meat to everything, 
tp from the beggar to the king 

he milk and honey, corn and wheat, 


\re by his | 


ibors mad comple te 
J 
Mur clothes from him must first arise, 
To deck the fep, to dress the wis 
We then by vote may justly state, 
Che ploughman’s rank among the great— 


Viore independent than them all, 
[hat dwell upon this earthly ball. 
\ll hail, ye farmers, young and old! 
Push on your slough with courage bold; 
Your wealth arises from your clod, 


Your independence from your God 


| 

If then the plough supports the nation, 
And men of rank in every station, 

I kings to farmers make a bow, 


iM procure a plough. 
AMERICAN FARMER 


THE GRAND DUKE 


A ROMANCE OF 


AND THE JEW 
REAL LIFE. 
which 
ong the English residents in St 


The following singular story, was current 


Petersburgh, at 


coronation of the present Emperor of Russia, 


t 
has been narrated to us by a person newly arrived 
; ' 


m t part of the continent. 

In the early part of the year 1826,an English 
rent in, from Akmetcht in the Crimea, having 
occasion to travel to France on business of impor 


tance, directed his course by way of Warsaw, in 
About an hour after his arrival in that 
city, » quitted the tavern in which he had been 
taking refresiment, to take a walk 


streets. While 


publi lings, he met with an elderly gentleman | 
of a grave aspect and courteous demeanor. After 
1 mutual exchar of civilities, they got into a 


: , 
conversrtion, during which, with the charact 





frankness of an Englishman, he told the stranger 


who he was, where from, and whither he was going. 
The other, in the friendly 


him to share the hospitalities of | 


most 


time as he f 
ne y - 


found it convenient to resume his jour- 


adding, with a smile, that it was not imy 
he might visit the Crimea himself in the coarse 
of that year, when, perhaps, he might require a 
return. The invitation was accepted, and 
he was conducted to a splendid mansion, elegant 
and rich and commodious within. 
part of the Pole, 
produced unbounded confidence on the part of the 
Englishman. The latter had a small box of jewels 


which |] 


without, 
7 


Unbounded liberality on the 


of greut value, ie had carried about his per- 


son from the time of his leaving -home—finding 
that mode of conveyance both hazardous and in- 
convenient in a town, he requested his munificent 


till he 


should be ready to go away. At the expiration of 


host 


to deposit it in a place of security 


three days, he prepared for his departure, and on | 


asking 


for his box, how was he amazed when the 


old gentleman, with a countenance exhibiting the 


through the} 


sauntering in front of one of the} 


manner, invited | 


iis house, till such | 


rr 
vrobable | 


surprise, replied, 


| utmost “What box?’ “Why, 
| the small box of jewels which I gave you to keep 
for me ?” 
ltaken; I 


box.” The Englishman was petrified. 


be mis- 
heard of such a 
After re- 
requested he 


“ My dear sir, you must surely 





never, rea 





VY, saw nor 


covering himself a little, he 


call his wife, she having been present when he 
received it She came, and on being questioned, 


answered in exact union with her husband—ex- 


pressed thi 


same surprise—and benevolently en- 


leavored to persuade her distracted guest that it 


With mingled fe« 
of horror, astonishment, and despair, he walked out 


was a mere hallucination. 


‘lings 


of the house and went to the tavern at which he 


lh d put up on his arrival at Warsaw. There he 
lrelated his mysterious story, and learned that his 
| iniquitious host was as riche st Jewin Poland. He 
was advised, without delay, to state the case to the 
bepwr ees, who fortunately happened at that time 
ito be in Warsaw. 

| 


fe accordingly waited on him, and with little 
| CORRE: was admitted to an audience. 


He briefly 


laid down the case, and Constantine, “ with a greedy 


ear devoured up his discourse.” Constantine ex- 
pressed his astonishment—told him he knew the 


| Jew, having had extensive money transactions with 

| him—that he had always been re spe “tab e, and of | 
lan unblemished character, fowever,” he added, 
“J will use every le elas > means to unveil the] 


N s* 1 ! 
So saying, he called on 


re to dine 
spatched a messenger with 


mysterv.” centle- 


him that day, and de- 


some 
raen who wé with 
a note to the Jew, re- 
questing his presence, Aaron obeyed the summons. 
‘Have you no recollection of having 
box of gentleman ?” 
lord,” was the reply. 
“Strange, indeed. Are you perfectly conscious,” 
turning to the “that you ga 
as stated?” “Quite certain, my lord.” 


jewels from the hand of this 


said the Duke. Never, my 
ve the box 
Then 


Mhis is a very 


' 
Enelishman, 





addressing himself to the Jew—* ' 


means to ascertain the trutlh—is your wife at home ?” 
\« Yes, my lord.” “Then,” continued Constantine, 
| « Here r, and here is a pen, pro- 
| 


ceed to write a note to you 


is a sheet of pape 
= 1 

wife in such terms as 

“ Now,” 


} 


|T shall dictate.” Aaron lifted the pen. 


said this second ] 
|* Ai.is discovered! There is no resource left but 
|to deliver up the box. I have owned the fact in 
A tremor shook 
Israelite, and the pen dropped 
3ut instantly recovering bimself, 
‘That is impossible, my lord. Tha 
directly implicating myself.” “I give 


honor,” said Constantine, * in pre- 


|the presence of the Grand Duke.’ 
ithe frame of the 
begs his fingers. 
1e exclaimed, * 

would be 
| you my word of 
sence of every one in the room, that what you write 
| shall never be used as an instrument against you, 
farther than the effect it produces on your wife. 
If you are innocent you have nothing to fear—but 
if you persist in not writing it. I will hold it as a 
preot of your guilt.” 

r hand, the terrified Jew wrote 
folded it up, and as he was desired, 


Vith a trembling 


out the note, 





2 @ “<-_e ¢ ry } . , 
sealed it with this own signet ‘wo omucers were 


14 
would 


| Roses, 
received a} 


| fine, will be i ady for deliver 


singular case, and I feel it my duty to use singular | 


| the suluscrile 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Solomon, ‘*commence by saying, |: 
; q ‘ 





despatched with it to his house, and when Sarah | 


. : 
glanced over its contents, she swooned 


to the 
restored to its owner—and the Jew 


and sunk | 
ground. ‘The box was delivered up and | 
suffered the | 
punishment his villany deserved. He was sent to | 
Siberia. 

Inp1iAN Wueat.—A. W. 
Me. raised last 


Stockbridge of Byron, | 
summer from two quarts 


Indian! 


= 
W heat, bushels and two quarts. After it 
was mowed and nearly dry, a storm 


of rain, and wasted probably half a bushel or more 
of it 


seven 


there came 


The writer who communicated this to the editor 


of the Maine Farmer says—*“ This is more than a 
common yield. It was sowed upon one eighth of 
an acre, the ceived a 
dressing of manure. It was sowed 
about the middle of June, and harvested near the 
middle of f September. This is the moderate yield 


of one hundred and thirteen bushels from one, thus 


soil dry and sandy, but it r 


pre tty cood 


bringing forth, even in this country, ‘some an hun- 
dred fold.’ We find it good to fatten hogs, and it 
also makes very good warm bread,” 

The editor of the Farmer adds—* Many millers 
do not understand the mode of grinding this kind 
of grain. They crush it, bull and flour, all very 
fine. ‘This makes the flour bitter and unpalatable, 
whereas it should only be cracked open so as to 
let the flour out and the hull 


reer. 


remain whole.—Cou- 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIES, &ec 
Nursery of William Kenrick. 


The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees for 1838 1s now read 





and will be sent 

to all who apply ises a most exten- 

sive sele ction of the superior varieties of Pears, 

Apples, Quinces, 

Gooseherries, kh isphbe t Grape 

Vines, &c. The stock of Cherries and Peaches now ready 
11s part ula rly large. Also, Ornament: 





Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
rries, Currants, Strawberries 
il Trees, Shrubs, 
Hor eysuckles ; Pwonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 


owering Plants. 


160,000 Shar Sees 


ceous 


the cities of Boston, New 


York and val adelphia, in On tober next, at prices fair, and 


at 
} t 


arying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 
sired Also, Brouss: 





Land i r varieties 
Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places, and all 


orders, promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
1 Store, No. 132 Water Street, New York, M. § 
PeweE Lt, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
r, Nonantum Hill, 
August 1, 1838. 


Commissiot 


Newton, near Boston. 


WILLIAM KENRICK. 


FARM FOR SALE. 








ituated in the southwesterly part of Townsend, 
1 the road lead 1 Townsend west village to Worces- 
Said farm contains 110 acres of Jand divided into mow- 


ing and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a 
, with two front 1 ooms, kitchen, buttery, and 
bed rooms well finitshe parlor pa wood house ; 
well, under cover. forty feet ‘hare, and shed a large sheep 
, filteen by thirty feet, a largec ooper <n and another 
small house well finished, on the lower floor; a good aque- 
luct which comes into the barn yard, and a good orchard. 
The subscriber will sell a part or all, and give possession 
this fall or winter, or next spring. 
will do well to call on the subscriber, who 


tary han 
story house 


Those who wish to buy, 
lives on the prem- 
ASA H. ADAMS. 


ises, and jook for themselves 
Noy. 291838 


FARM IN BROOKLINE, 


For sale a farm situated in Brookline, about four miles 


froin Boston, containing forty acres of first rate Tillage Land, 
ind thirty acres of Woodland and pasture—with 


House in comple.e repair; Barn, Chaise-houss 
She Roo 


a good 
, Corn-barn 
Th Farm will be sold low, toget! 


Tools, &c. if 


er with the Stock, Hay, 
applied for soon, at No. 30, North Market St. 
Boston, or Roxbury Street, near Boston line. 
Dec. 26, 1838 JOHN BRUNT. 
THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is pub Ist) 





ed every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per 


annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 


sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
dnctionol 59 cents. 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 


17 SCHOOL STRE&T.....BOSTON 





